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The  service  was  a  union  service  held  by  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Old  Home  Week  Committee,  and  the 
civil  officials  of  both  city  and  state,  and  the  citizens  generally 
were  invited.  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  ot 
Brown  University  conducted  the  devotional  exercises.  Dr. 
King's  address  was  followed  by  brief  addresses  by  Lieut. 
Governor  Frederick  H.  Jackson  and  Mayor  Patrick  J. 
McCarthy,  representing  the  state  and  the  city.  Professor 
Wilfred  H.  Munro,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  also  occupied  a  chair  on  the  pulpit-platform. 
Appropriate  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Many  citizens  and  visiting  guests  parti- 
cipated in  the  service. 


The  True  Roger  JVillian^s. 


We  feel  ourselves  honored  this  morning  in  being 
permitted  to  welcome  to  our  memorial  service  his 
Excellency,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  our  State, 
and  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  our  City.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  honored  representatives  of  the  civil  authority 
should  accept  the  hospitality  of  this  ancient  church, 
whose  life  has  been  conterminous  with  the  life  of  the 
state,  in  a  service  in  memory  of  him  who  was  the 
founder  of  both  church  and  state. 

We  are  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  presence  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  who  unite  with  this  church  in  this  memorial 
observance,  and  who  are  laboring  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully to  preserve  the  rich  history  of  our  city  and 
state,  and  make  it  known  to  all  the  people,  that  the 
memory  of  the  noble  men  and  heroic  deeds  of  other 
days  may  be  perpetuated,  and  may  inspire  to  a  nobler 
living  and  a  truer  patriotism. 

We  also  cordially  welcome  to  our  service  the 
executive  officers  of  the  committee  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  through  whose  careful  thought  and  self-sacri- 
ficing labor  this  Old  Home  Week  has  been  planned 
and  made  possible,  and  this  movement  inaugurated, 
which  is  likely  to  become  an  annual  and  increasingly 
attractive  festival  in  the  life  of  our  city  and  state. 


We  are  happy  also  to  greet  our  neighbors  and 
friends  who  have  been  prompted  to  join  us  this 
morning  in  this  venerable  sanctuary,  which  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the'  life  of  the  community  and  of  the 
University  on  the  hill,  as  we  rehearse  the  story  of  our 
providential  beginnings,  and  offer  our  devout  praises 
to  Him  whose  guiding  hand  we  see  in  the  founding  of 
this  colony  and  its  unique  significance  and  far-reaching 
influence,  and  from  whom  have  come  all  of  our  present 
growth  and  splendid  prosperity.  While  other  houses 
of  worship  may  fittingly  echo  to-day  with  the  story  of 
the  past  and  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  Eternal 
Goodness,  surely  there  is  no  place  quite  so  fitting  as 
this  historic  meeting-house,  which  has  so  often  in  the 
passing  years  been  the  meeting  place  of  all  the  people 
on  occasions  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  state  and  national, 
which  for  a  century  and  a  third  has  been  the  object  of 
the  people's  admiration  and  veneration,  and  which  has 
stood  for  all  that  is  sacred  and  beautiful  in  virtue  and 
patriotism,  in  education  and  religion,  and  please  God, 
shall  stand  for  centuries  to  come,  protected  by  the 
aroused  sentiment  of  the  people  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  pushing  commercialism  and  the  .assaults  of 
a  thoughtless  and  unappreciative  vandalism. 

And  to  all  those  who,  after  an  absence  of  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  have  come  back  to  Providence  to 
revisit  the  scenes  and  recall  the  associations  of  other 
days,  we  extend  a  most  hearty  welcome,  not  only  to 
this  initial  service  but  to  all  the  varied  festivities  of  the 


week.  As  you  look  again  upon  this  beautiful  town, 
that  is  seated  by  the  Bay,  its  happy  homes,  its  clean 
and  shaded  streets,  its  parks,  its  college,  its  schools, 
its  churches,  its  art  museums,  its  libra.ries,  its  public 
buildings,  its  signs  of  business  enterprise)  and  a  suc- 
cessful industrial  life,  as  again  not  "in  thought,"  but  in 
reality,  you  go  up  and  down  "the  pleasant  streets  of 
the  dear  old  town,  may  you  find  your  lost  youth 
again." 

You  and  we,  who  are  permitted  to  continue  our 
residence  here,  whether  native  born  or  adopted  sons, 
may  feel  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that  to  be  citizens  of 
Providence  is  to  be  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  May 
your  visit  kindle  anew  the  old  pride,  and  bind  your 
hearts  by  fresh  ties  of  affection  to  the  city  of  Roger 
Williams  and  the  birth-place  of  soul-liberty. 

Professor  Royce  of  Cambridge  chose  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture  at  Brown  University  last  February 
^^Provincialism''  He  urged  strongly  the  cultivation 
of  a  local  pride,  pride  in  one's  town  or  city  or  state,  in 
its  history,  its  traditions,  its  natural  beauty,  its  improve- 
ment, its  superior  excellence,  etc.  It  seemed  to  some 
of  us  who  heard  him  that  he  was  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Rhode  Islander, 
who  was  not  proud  of  the  fact,  and  who  did  not  glory 
in  the  history  of  his  state,  which  though  the  least  of 
all  our  states  in  extent  of  territory,  has  sent  the  mighty 
influence  of  the  great  principle  which  was  its  corner 
stone,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  even  to  our  remotest  island  possessions,  for  by  the 


irrevocable  decree  of  a   sovereign  people,  liberty    of 
conscience  shall  forever  follow  the  stars  and  stripes. 

As  this  day  has  been  set  apart  as  "  Roger  Williams' 
Day,"  or  as  it  might  appropriately  be  named,  "  Foun- 
der's Day,"  you  will  naturally  expect  me  to  dwell 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  character  and  service  of 
him  whose  name  is  instantly  suggested  whenever  we 
think  of  Providence  or  Rhode  Island.  In  giving  to 
Roger  Williams  the  prominence  which  we  are  wont  to 
do  in  the  beginnings  of  this  colony,  we  do  not  over- 
look the  valuable  services  of  other  men  among  the 
first  settlers,  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with  his  views, 
and  did  much  to  secure  their  formal  expression  and 
incorporation  in  church  and  state,  indeed  without 
whose  joint  activity  Roger  Williams  would  have  been 
powerless.  Such  men  of  clear  convictions,  of  un- 
daunted purpose,  and  of  martyr  spirit  were  found 
both  in  Providence  and  Newport,  and  their  names  are 
worthy  to  be  written  side  by  side  with  that  of  Williams 
on  our  roll  of  fame. 

You  recall  at  once  the  names  of  Ezekiel  Holliman, 
Richard  Waterman,  Thomas  Olney,  John  Throck- 
morton, Richard  Scott,  Chad  Brown,  William  Wic- 
kenden,  Gregory  Dexter,  John  Clarke,  Obadiah 
Holmes  and  others,  men  of  influence,  of  sterling 
character,  and  of  striking  individuality,  whose  services 
were  invaluable  in  the  experimental  period  of  our  state 
history.  They  will  ever  be  held  in  honor  by  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  calling  George  Washington  "the  Father  of  his 


Country,"  and  speaking  of  him,  as  we  do,  as  "  First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  we  do  not  ignore  in  the  least  the  services 
of  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Generals  Clinton,  Lafayette,  and  Greene,  and  other 
statesmen  and  generals  who  fought  out,  by  pen  and 
sword,  the  battle  of  our  national  independence.  In 
calling  Abraham  Lincoln  "the  Saviour  of  his  Country," 
we  do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  Wilson  and  Sumner 
and  Seward,  of  Sheridan  and  Meade,  of  Sherman  and 
Grant,  and  a  host  of  others,  in  Congress  and  on  the 
battle-field,  who  preserved  for  us  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic,  and  emancipated  the  nation  from  the  curse 
of  human  slavery.  To  withhold  from  Washington 
and  Lincoln  their  just  meed  of  praise,  lest  forsooth 
we  should  detract  from  the  credit  of  others,  would  be 
petty,  not  to  say  contemptible.  To  pull  them  down 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  others  would  be  more  con- 
temptible still. 

But  not  all  the  men  who  came  to  Providence  were 
of  one  mind  and  heart,  and  stood  together.  Some 
retreated  early,  and  for  the  time  abandoned  the  "lively 
experiment "  to  its  fate,  even  going  so  far  as  to  place 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  unfriendly 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  There  were  strong 
differences  of  view  among  them  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  new  liberties.  Some  mistook 
liberty  for  license,  as  some  persons  seem  to  do  to-day, 
and  supposed  that  freedom  of  conscience  meant  free- 
dom  from   all   government  and  restraint.     This  was 


the  charge  that  was  frequently  urged  against  the  new 
doctrine,  that  it  was  fraught  with  peril,  that  civil 
authority  would  come  to  an  end,  that  the  very  foun- 
dations of  social  order  and  peace  would  be  destroyed. 
Such  a  charge  was  not  without  its  justification  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  early  arrivals.  Turbulent 
elements  were  introduced.  Discontents  and  malcon- 
tents took  refuge  here.  Some  openly  refused  to 
recognize  any  form  of  government,  and  demanded  the 
most  unrestricted  freedom.  It  was  liberty  run  mad. 
Public  tumults  sometimes  occurred,  and  seriously 
endangered  the  success  of  the  "lively  experiment." 
It  was  formally  and  openly  asserted,  "That  it  was 
blood-guiltiness  and  against  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  transgressors  against  the 
private  or  public  weal." 

But  the  majority  remained  sane  and  loyal,  and 
were  ultimately  triumphant.  And  nowhere  does  the 
wisdom,  the  moderation,  the  genius  of  the  great  leader 
appear  more  conspicuously  than  in  those  times  of 
agitation  and  threatened  rupture.  It  was  after  such 
an  outbreak,  in  January,  1655,  that  Williams  wrote  to 
the  town  his  masterly  letter  containing  his  classic 
illustration  of  "a  ship  at  sea,"  and  setting  forth  his 
views  of  the  proper  limitations  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  a  letter,  it  has  been  said,  "which  will  endure 
so  long  as  the  principles  it  so  admirably  defines  shall 
be  cherished  among  men."  To  him  the  true  concep- 
tion of  civil  liberty  was  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

It  was  because   Roger   Williams   was  the  leading 


spirit  in  that  movement  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  which  has  eventuated  in  such  large  results 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  that  he  has  been 
exalted  to  his  lofty  pedestal  among  the  builders  of  our 
Republic  by  all  candid  historians.  ^The  latest  histo- 
rians have  been  the  most  pronounced  in  their  tributes 
of  appreciation.  Eggleston,  Straus,  Richman,  and 
Bryce  have  not  only  reiterated,  but  emphasized,  the 
judgment  of  other  writers  and  of  other  days,  an 
evidence  that  in  the  future  the  name  of  our  great 
founder  will  be  held  in  undiminished  honor,  and  will 
be  safe  from  all  puerile  assault.  There  may  be 
detractors  and  maligners.  Such  is  often  the  fate  of 
conspicuous  merit  and  greatness.  But  the  weapons  of 
their  assault  will  do  their  chief  execution  to  the  persons 
who  hold  them.  He  who  has  a  care  for  his  own  re- 
putation will  take  care  how  he  seeks  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  established  history,  and  demolish  the 
reputation  of  "  the  first  asserter  in  America  of  the 
sublime  principle  of  soul-liberty." 

The  place  and  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Roger 
Williams  will  probably  never  be  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  Whether  he  was  born  in 
Gwinear,  Wales,  or  in  London,  and  was  of  Welsh 
descent,  need  not  concern  us  now.  We  know  he  was 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  centuries  in  the  annals  of 
England.  It  saw  the  rise,  the  struggles,  and  the 
spread  of  Puritanism.  It  was  resplendent  with  the 
names  of  Cromwell,  and  Milton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
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all  of  whom  were  friends  of  Williams,  friendships 
which  bear  testimony  to  his  high  character  and  noble 
spirit.     Kings  consort  only  with  kings  on  equal  terms. 

Although  his  early  years  are  veiled  in  much 
obscurity,  two  very  important  events  are  known  to 
have  happened  to  him.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  in  the  famous  "  Star  Chamber  "  in 
London,  taking  notes  of  the  speeches  that  were  being 
delivered.  His  appearance  was  such  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  that  "  morose  and  ill-tempered  man,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  greatest  master  of  English  law  that 
had  yet  appeared,"  who  discovered  the  genius  and 
promise  of  the  boy,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron. 
By  him  he  was  placed  in  the  Charter  House  School, 
from  which  he  went  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
so  that  the  apparently  chance  meeting  secured  for  him 
an  education  for  which  he  greatly  longed.  He  was 
educated  in  all  the  knowledge  of  his  day,  was  familiar 
with  several  languages,  including  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible,  and  secured  the  mental  training  which 
prepared  him  for  his  illustrious  career. 

Another  event,  certainly  no  less  important,  hap- 
pened to  him  probably  before  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  We  will  let  him  describe  it  in  his  own  words, 
written  when  he  had  come  to  be  an  old  man :  "  From 
my  childhood,  now  about  three  score  years,  the  Father 
of  lights  and  mercies  touched  my  soul  with  a  love  for 
himself,  to  his  only  begotten,  the  true  Lord  Jesus,  and 
to  his  Holy  Scriptures."  In  such  beautiful  language  he 
described  that  distinct  spiritual  change  and  enlargement 
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of  vision,  sometimes  called  conversion,  which  brought 
to  him  that  preparation  of  heart,  which  quite  as  much 
as  preparation  of  mind,  he  needed  for  the  great  work 
which  was  before  him.  The  Charter  House  School 
and  the  college  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
school  of  the  great  Teacher  sent  from  God. 

By  study,  by  reflection,  influenced  undoubtedly  by 
the  Puritan  atmosphere  which  he  breathed,  and  still 
more  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  breathed  upon  him, 
he  became  not  only  "an  orthodox  Puritan,"  as  Mr. 
Bryce  calls  him,  but  an  intense,  logically  consistent, 
ultra-orthodox,  radical  Puritan,  outstriping  his  human 
teachers,  a  Pilgrim  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  longed  for  a 
new  country  and  a  new  home,  free  from  the  oppres- 
sions and  persecutions  of  a  State  Church.  Although, 
as  he  said,  "it  was  as  bitter  as  death"  to  him  to  leave 
his  native  land,  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot  in  with 
the  religious  exiles  in  New  England,  and  embarked 
from  Bristol  with  his  wife,  Mary,  in  the  ship  "  Lyon," 
December  i,  1630,  with  his  face  toward  an  unknown 
future  and  a  destiny  of  which  he  little  dreamed. 
There  were  no  ocean  greyhounds  then,  and  for  sixty- 
five  days  the  ship  buffeted  stormy  seas,  and  did  not 
sight  the  new  world  until  February  5,  1 63 1 .  Governor 
Winthrop  recorded  his  arrival  as  that  of  "  a  godly 
minister." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  events 
which  followed  his  arrival  in  what  he  hoped  would  be 
a  land  of  perfect  religious  freedom.  He  found  him- 
self compelled  to  dissent  more  and  more  from  the 
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views  and  principles  of  his  neighbors,  with  some  ot 
whom  he  had  had  intimate  acquaintance  in  the  old 
world.  He  insisted  upon  a  complete  separation  from 
the  unscriptural  practices  and  errors  of  the  past,  and  a 
complete  separation  of  the  church  from  the  control  of 
the  civil  authorities,  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
an  out-and-out  Separatist.  He  was  soon  accused  of 
holding  and  preaching  views  that  "  tended  to  Anabap- 
tistry,"  a  term  of  ill-repute,  made  so  by  the  riotous 
conduct  of  a  few  fanatics  in  central  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  who  were  repudiated  by  the 
whole  body  of  devout.  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  lib- 
erty-loving Anabaptists.  They  were  the  first  known 
apostles  and  promulgators  of  religious  liberty  in  their 
Confession  of  Faith  published  in  1527,  at  Schleitheim, 
in  Switzerland.  They  conscientiously,  and  at  the  cost 
of  liberty  and  life,  maintained  that  religion,  its  faith 
and  its  rites,  were  matters  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
conscience,  and  that  the  conscience  should  be  free  and 
untrammeled.  This  was  the  dangerous  crime  of  Roger 
Williams. 

Moreover,  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  declared  that  the 
grant  of  a  foreign  king,  such  as  the  Puritans  possessed, 
had  no  validity.  And  so  the  breach  was  widened.* 
So  different  were  his  views  from  those  of  his  neighbors, 
and  so  novel  and  unheard  of,  and  so  persistent  was  he 
in  their  advocacy,  that  the  Puritans  called  them  "  pes- 
tilential," and  looked  upon    him   as   the  violent  and 

*See  page  31. 
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erratic  enemy  of  their  civil  and  religious  order,  with 
"a  windmill  in  his  head."  He  became  a  shuttlecock 
in  the  hands  from  which  he  hoped  to  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  and  the  pledge  of  the  fullest  sympathy. 

From  Boston  he  went  to  Salem,  from  Salem  to 
Plymouth,  and  from  Plymouth  back  to  Salem,  in  no 
place  being  left  in  peace  to  preach  the  truth  as  God 
had  made  it  known  to  him,  gaining  adherents  and 
arousing  suspicions,  winning  friends  who  dared  not 
harbor  him,  until  at  length  he  was  driven  out  to  find  a 
home  for  himself  and  family,  and  to  do  what  at  first 
probably  he  little  dreamed  of  doing,  viz.  to  lay  the 
indestructible  foundations  of  a  church  and  state  "  for 
persons  distressed  of  conscience "  in  the  unbroken 
wildnerness,  dependent  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  Canon- 
icus,  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts. 

Here,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  exile,  this  great 
builder,  chosen  by  God  and  ordained  for  a  high  and 
holy  purpose,  organized  a  free  spiritual  church,  and 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  free  republic, 
the  first  on  earth  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience  were  protected,  and  the  soul  of  man  was 
free.  That  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  great 
nation,  now  become  the  peer  of  any  nation  in  domain, 
in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  and  in  power,  was  then  an 
experiment,  "lively"  indeed,  but  new,  untried,  derided, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  doomed  to  speedy 
failure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  severe  terms  of  the 
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Puritans  who  found  Roger  Williams'  room  better 
than  his  companionship.  They  were  not  yet  fully 
emancipated  from  the  almost  universal  spirit  of  their 
time,  and  ready  to  follow  the  guiding  star  of  the  new 
era  of  human  government  which  was  dawning  upon 
the  western  world.  They  were  men  of  sterling 
character,  and  of  conscientious  purpose,  and  often  of 
kindly  heart,  and  their  faces  were  toward  the  light,  in 
the  full  brightness  of  which  their  children  would 
rejoice  and  claim  for  their  fathers  no  small  share  of 
the  honor  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  new  and  better 
day  in  human  history. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  ancient  sanctuary,  erected 
and  occupied  for  a  century  and  a  third  by  a  church 
which  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  initial  act  of  Roger 
Williams,  his  name  should  always  be  spoken  with 
reverence.  He  was  the  pioneer  Baptist  on  this  con- 
tinent. Though  after  a  time  he  voluntarily  withdrew, 
for  peculiar  reasons,  from  the  outward  fellowship  of 
this  church,  (though  his  inward  convictions  of  truth 
remained  unchanged  till  the  end  of  his  life,)  to  him 
and  to  his  brave  companions  will  ever  be  ascribed  the 
potential  beginnings  of  a  denomination  of  Christians, 
which  now  numbers  five  millions  of  communicants  in 
America,  and  which  has  sought  to  do  its  part  in  pro- 
moting the  intellectual,  political,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

But  over  and  above  Roger  Williams'  relation  to 
the  existence  of  a  single  religious  denomination  towers 
his  responsible  relation  to  those  great  principles  which 
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found  expression  in  the  founding  of  our  state,  and 
have  entered  into  the  Hfe  of  our  republic,  and  determ- 
ined the  character  of  that  Hfe,  and  have  given  to  our 
country  its  unique  prominence  among  the  great  world- 
powers.  Immortal  honor  will  ever  be  paid  to  our 
founder  by  all  lovers  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  clear  unfolding  of  this 
sublime  doctrine,  and  his  courageous  service  and  pain- 
ful sacrifice  in  its  establishment,  and  to  him  will  be 
universally  ascribed  the  distinguished  title  which  his 
latest  biographer,  Mr.  Straus,  has  given  to  him,  viz. 
"  the  pioneer  of  religious  liberty." 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Roger 
Williams  was  not  the  discoverer  of  this  principle. 
He  was  the  product  of  forces  which  had  been  working 
for  a  hundred  years  and  more  across  the  sea.  He 
was  the  new  world's  harvest  of  the  old  world's  seed- 
sowing;  indeed  of  a  seed-sowing  that  took  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  by  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
The  peculiar  glory,  the  glory  which  will  ever  attach  to 
the  name  of  Roger  Williams,  is  that  he  first  reduced 
his  principle  to  practice,  that  he  actualized  what  had 
existed  only  in  theory,  and  that  he  inaugurated  on  the 
virgin  soil  of  Rhode  Island  a  government  which 
should  have  jurisdiction  "  only  in  civil  things."  In 
the  memorable  words  of  Judge  Story  :  "In  the  code 
of  laws  established  by  Williams  and  his  companions 
we  read  for  the  first  time,  since  Christianity  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  declaration  that  con- 
science should  be  free,  and  that  men  should  not  be 
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punished  for  worshiping  God  in  the  way  they  were 
persuaded  He  requires." 

In  similar  language  Professor  Masson  declares  that 
Roger  Williams  organized  "a  community  on  the 
unheard-of  principles  of  absolute  religious  liberty 
combined  with  perfect  civil  democracy." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Roger  Williams  was  not  a 
dreamer,  but  an  organizer  and  a  builder ;  not  a  mere 
theorizer,  but  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed ;  not  a  revolutionist  seeking  to  destroy  the 
old  order  of  things,  but  a  constructionist  establishing 
a  new  and  better  order ;  not  a  reactionary  but  a  pro- 
gressive ;  not  a  doctrinaire,  but  a  political  architect, 
who  brought  things  to  pass  that  have  stood  the  stress 
and  the  test  of  the  stormy  centuries. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Roger  Williams  there 
has  been  sometimes  misunderstanding,  not  to  say  mis- 
representation. That  he  was  honest,  generous,  phil- 
anthropic, forgiving,  his  whole  life  would  seem  to  bear 
ample  testimony.  That  he  was  strong  in  his  con- 
victions and  expressed  them  in  language  not  un- 
common at  that  time  in  discussion  and  controversy, 
is  true  enough.  But  such  was  his  spirit  that  Edward 
Winslow  could  characterize  him  as  "  a  man  lovely  in 
his  carriage,"  and  that  the  Winthrops,  father  and  son, 
were  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  an  unbroken  in- 
timacy, strengthened  by  a  frequent  and  most  affection- 
ate correspondence. 

The  language  of  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in 
his  ^^ History  of  American  Literatures^  would  probably 
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be  accepted  to-day  by  most  students  of  colonial 
history.  "  From  his  early  manhood,  even  down  to 
his  late  old  age,  Roger  Williams  stands  in  New 
England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form,  always  plead- 
ing for  some  magnanimous  idea,  some  tender  charity, 
the  rectification  of  some  wrong,  the  exercise  of  some 
sort  of  forbearance  toward  men's  bodies  or  souls. "f 

Perhaps  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Richman  portrays  to 
us  the  man  as  he  truly  was.  "Although  by  nature — 
in  all  that  touched  not  what  he  deemed  the  vitals  of 
morals  and  religion — of  all  men  most  charitable,  long- 
suifering,  and  forgiving,  he  was  equally  by  nature — in 
all  that  did  touch  these  vitals — of  all  men  most  un- 
compromising and  stern."  In  other  words,  he  had  in 
his  composition  the  essential  elements  that  make  up 
the  successful  reformer  and  the  successful  pioneer. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  the  striking  contrast 
drawn  by  Mr.  Richman  between  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  greatest  and  noblest  Puritan  leader. 
"Against  the  sombre  background  of  early  New  Eng- 
land, two  figures  stand  above  the  rest — John  Winthrop 
and  Roger  Williams.  The  first — astute,  reactionary, 
stern — represented  Moses  and  the  law.  The  second — 
spontaneous,  adaptable,  forgiving — represented  Christ 
and  the  individual.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  which 
lay  the  promise  and  the  dawn." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  modern  historians, 
uninfluenced  by  religious  or  national  bias,  unite  in 
giving  to    Roger   Williams    the   most   exalted   place 

■(•See  page  31, 
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among  the  founders  of  states.  Let  me  make  my 
statement  good.  James  Bryce,  the  most  distinguished 
and  most  sympathetic  ambassador  that  Great  Britain 
has  ever  sent  to  the  United  States,  says:  "Roger 
Wilhams  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  clearer 
and  ampler  sense  than  any  other  single  man — scarcely 
excepting  William  Penn — was  the  founder  of  any 
other  American  colony  ;  for  he  gave  it  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples which,  so  far  as  the  new  World  was  concerned, 
were  peculiarly  his  own  ....  he  and  his  community 
deserve  to  be  honored  by  those  who  hold  that  one  of 
the  chief  services  which  the  United  States  has  rendered 
to  the  world  consists  in  the  example  set  there  of  a 
complete  disjunction  of  religious  worship  and  belief 
from  the  machinery  of  civil  government." 

Edward  Eggleston,  in  ''^The  Beginners  of  a  Nation^' 
asserts :  "Here  at  the  very  outset  of  his  American  life 
we  find  that  Williams  had  already  embraced  the  broad 
principle  that  involved  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  most  complete  religious  freedom,  and 
had  characteristically  pushed  this  principle  to  its  logical 
result  some  centuries  in  advance  of  the  practice  of 
his  age." 

Again  he  says  :  "  In  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  no  place  but  the  wilderness  for  such  a  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  distant  future  as  Roger  Williams.  He 
did  not  belong  among  the  diplomatic  builders  of 
churches  like  Cotton,  or  the  pohtical  founders  of  states 
like   Winthrop.      He  was   but  a  babbler  to  his  own 
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time,  but  the  prophetic  voice  rings  clear  and  far,  and 
ever  clearer  as  the  ages  go  on." 

And  Secretary  Straus  expresses  his  admiration  for 
Roger  Williams  and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood, 
in  these  words :  "  The  time,  let  us  hope,  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  civilized  people,  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world,  will  recognize  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  principles  which  throw  around  the  name 
of  Roger  Williams  a  halo  of  imperishable  glory  and 
fame." 

The  glory  of  Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island 
is  one  and  indivisible.  What  he  preached,  it  has 
illustrated.  His  faith  has  found  expression  in  its  life, 
and  his  principles  have  been  incorporated  in  its 
customs,  its  laws,  and  its  institutions.  Soul-liberty 
has  been  the  corner-stone  of  its  civil  polity  from  the 
first  compact  of  1640  until  now.  His  influence  lives 
in  the  continued  life  of  the  state,  and  its  influence  with 
all  its  far-reaching  and  on-going  power  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  founder. 
And  how  immeasurable  is  that  influence !  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Durfee  in  the  eloquent  oration  delivered 
at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Providence,  describes  the  influence  of  our 
city,  which  was  planted  and  christened  by  Roger 
Williams,  in  these  glowing  words : 

"The  great  idea  here  first  politically  incorporated 
and  showed  forth  in  lively  experiment,  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  driving  bigotry  like  a  mist  and 
superstition  like  a  shadow  before  it,  and  sowing  broad- 
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cast,  among  men  and  nations,  the  fruitful  seeds  of 
peace  and  progress,  of  freedom  and  fraternity.  The 
httle  wisp  of  glimmering  light,  which  hung,  like  a 
halo,  over  the  cradle  of  infant  Providence,  has  bright- 
ened and  expanded  until  it  irradiates  the  world.  This 
is  and  will  be  forever  the  unique  glory  of  our  beloved 
city. 

But  not  all  has  been  said  that  should  be  said  of 
our  founder,  if  we  would  have  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  There  is  another  interesting 
aspect  of  his  character  and  another  important  service 
which  he  undertook,  and  which  with  unwearied 
patience  he  pursued,  which  have  been  too  little  recog- 
nized, and  yet  which  are  necessary  to  his  complete 
portrait.  He  was  not  only  the  pioneer  Baptist,  and 
the  pioneer  of  religious  liberty  in  this  new  world,  but 
he  was  also  the  pioneer  missionary  to  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  was  declared  to  be  "to  bring  the  Indians 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel."  The  earliest  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  granted  in  1629,  contained 
the  picture  of  an  Indian  with  the  motto  "  Come  over 
and  help  us."  But  this  purpose  was  for  a  time  for- 
gotten, by  reason  of  the  hardships  of  the  new  settle- 
ment, the  presence  of  distressing  famine  and  fatal 
disease,  and  religious  controversy  among  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  hostile  relation  between  them  and  the 
Indians.  In  1622  the  powerful  chief,  Canonicus,  is 
said  to   have  sent  to   Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows, 
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such  as  were  used  in  tribal  wars.  The  arrows  were 
tied  together  with  the  skin  of  a  snake.  The  Pilgrims 
filled  this  skin  with  powder  and  shot,  and  sent  it  back. 
This  act  was  a  declaration  of  war  on  both  sides. 

But  Roger  Williams  was  quickly  recognized  by  the 
Indians  as  their  friend,  and  the  defender  of  their  rights 
to  the  soil  as  against  the  claim  of  the  English  king. 
While  at  Plymouth,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  degraded  con- 
dition and  spiritual  needs  of  the  red  men.  He  visited 
them  in  their  wigwams,  and  sought  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  their  sachems,  and  to  learn  their  language, 
so  as  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  No 
missionary  ever  possessed  a  more  self-denying  spirit, 
or  was  actuated  by  a  more  Christ-like  motive ;  and 
no  heathen  were  ever  more  repulsive  in  appearance 
and  habit.  One  writer  described  them  as  "  naked 
slaves  of  the  Devil."  Williams  says :  "  God  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a  painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodge 
with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky  holes,  even  while  I 
lived  at  Plymouth  and  Salem,  to  gain  their  tongue." 
And  again  he  says  :  "And  as  to  these  Barbarians,  the 
Holy  God  knows  some  pains  I  took  uprightly,  in  the 
mainland  and  islands  of  New  England,  to  dig  into 
their  barbarous  rockie  speech,  and  to  speak  something 
of  God  into  their  souls." 

He  won  the  friendship  of  Massasoit  and  Canon- 
icus,  a  friendship  which  was  very  valuable  to  him  when 
he  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  and  which  enabled 
him  more  than  once  to  save  the  Puritan  colony  which 
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had  banished  him,  from  fire  and  slaughter.  So  con- 
spicuous and  well  known  were  his  labors  for  the 
Indians  at  this  early  period  that  a  writer  in  1633  said 
of  him :  "  One  of  the  English  preachers,  in  a  special 
good  intent  of  doing  good  to  their  souls,  hath  spent 
much  time  in  attaining  to  their  language,  wherein  he  is 
so  good  a  proficient  that  he  can  speak  to  their  under- 
standing and  they  to  his ;  much  loving  and  respecting 
him  for  his  love  and  counsel.  It  is  hoped  that  he  may 
be  an  instrument  of  good  among  them."  He  ante- 
dated the  labors  of  John  Eliot,  commonly  called  "  The 
Apostle  to  the  Indians"  by  more  than  thirteen  years. 
It  was  not  until  October  28,  1646,  that  Eliot  began 
his  work  of  preaching  to  them. 

One  of  the  formal  charges  against  Roger  Williams 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment  was  that  "  he  had  taught 
publicly  against  the  King's  patent,"  that  is,  against  the 
King's  right  and  authority  to  give  the  lands  to  the  new 
settlers.  When  he  was  driven  into  exile,  he  consis- 
tently entered  into  negotiations  with  the  sachems  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands  which  he  and  his  associates 
required.  This,  as  well  as  his  previous  interest  in 
them,  placed  him  at  once  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
his  savage  neighbors,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those 
direct  spiritual  labors  in  their  behalf  which  he  ever 
had  in  view. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  his  chief  purpose  in 
plunging  into  the  wilderness  was  not  to  found  a  free 
state.  That  was  a  subsequent  development.  But  it 
was  to  carry  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
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the  heathen  tribes.  *'  My  soul's  desire,"  he  says, 
"was  to  do  the  natives  good."  Not  to  deprive  them 
of  their  lands,  but  to  bring  them  into  possession  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  not  to  impoverish 
them,  but  to  enrich  them  with  that  which  was  better 
than  landed  estates,  was  a  controlling  motive  with  him 
in  the  settlement  of  Providence,  and  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.  He  travelled  widely  among 
them,  and  labored  "  with  all  sorts  of  nations  of  them, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another,"  to  quote  his 
own  words.  He  declares  that  many  times  he  had 
"  preached  to  great  numbers,  to  their  great  delight  and 
great  convictions."  His  influence  over  them  was 
remarkable,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with  great 
success.  In  writing  to  Governor  Winthrop,  he  reports 
"  Good  news  of  great  hopes  the  Lord  hath  sprung  up 
of  many  a  poor  Indian  son  inquiring  after  God." 

All  this  happened  before  1643.  ^^  ^^at  year  the 
political  exigencies  of  his  little  colony  compelled  him 
to  go  to  England.  Notwithstanding  he  had,  with 
great  magnanimity,  by  his  intercession  with  the 
Indians,  saved  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  Pequots,  the  authorities  of  the 
Bay  would  not  allow  him  to  cross  their  territory 
through  fear  of  his  "  pestilential  doctrines."  He 
therefore  went  by  way  of  Manhattoes  (New  York), 
where  "  his  services  as  a  peacemaker  were  again  called 
into  requisition,"  in  bringing  to  an  end  a  savage  war 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

On    the    long    voyage    to    the    mother    country. 
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thinking  still  of  the  degraded  natives,  whom  as  God's 
undershepherd  he  had  adopted  as  his  flock,  Roger 
WilHams  gathered  up  the  results  of  his  study  of  their 
language  and  customs,  that  he  might  not  lose  what  he 
"  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some  few  years  of  hardship 
and  changes  among  the  Barbarians,"  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  published  his  famous  "  Key 
to  the  Indian  Language,"  which  was  "the  first  system- 
atic attempt  to  translate  the  Indian  language  into  a 
civilized  tongue."  This  book  together  with  others 
published  during  this  visit,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
procuring  from  Parliament  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  became 
an  indispensable  help  to  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
dialect.  William's  Key  preceded  Eliot's  translation  of 
the   Bible  into  the  Indian  language  by  twenty  years. J 

On  his  return  from  England  he  again  took  up  his 
work  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  removed  his  residence  to  a  place  twenty  miles 
from  Providence  down  the  Bay,  where  he  opened  a 
trading  and  a  preaching  station  among  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  near  the  home  of  chief  Canonicus. 

Here  he  lived  and  toiled  for  six  years,  approving 
himself  a  true  apostolic  missionary,  "in  much  patience, 
in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  by  long  suffering,  by  kind- 
ness, by  love  unfeigned,"  until  the  needs  of  his 
imperiled  colony  compelled  him  to  revisit  England. 
This  he  did  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  fellow 
colonists,  whose  rights  he  had  been  successful  in 
securing  on  his  first  visit. 

JSee  page  31. 
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On  this  visit  he  was  accompanied  by  Doctor  John 
Clarke,  the  learned  physician  and  preacher  of  Newport, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  and  fined  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  for  holding  a  religious  service  in 
the  home  of  the  blind  old  martyr,  William  Witter,  at 
Swampscott.  The  errand  was  again  successful,  and 
Mr.  Williams  on  his  return  to  America  in  1654 
resumed  his  arduous  labors  as  the  political  pilot  of  the 
colony,  which  was  rocked  by  many  agitations  and 
exposed  to  many  perils,  and  as  the  unchanging  friend 
and  apostle  of  Christ  to  the  native  inhabitants,  whose 
confidence  he  never  for  an  instant  lost,  and  to  whom 
he  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^ 
For  twenty  years  he  succeded  in  postponing  a 
threatened  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  Colonists, 
and  when  at  last,  in  1676,  it  broke  out  under  King 
Philip,  a  son  of  Massasoit,  "  spreading  terror  and 
desolation  to  almost  every  settlement  in  New  England, 
Providence  itself  not  escaping  the  general  destruction," 
Williams  did  not  flee  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but 
went  out  calmly  and  coufidently,  an  old  man  leaning 
upon  his  staff,  to  meet  the  attacking  party,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  chief  with  these  words :  "You  have 
been  kind  to  us  many  years ;  not  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  touched."  Life-long  kindness  received  kind- 
ness in  return,  even  from  savage  hearts. 

As  I  have  said,  after  Roger  Williams  had  founded 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  served  as  its  pastor  for 
a  time,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  its  visible  fellow- 

^See  page  32. 
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ship.  His  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  he  had  come 
to  believe  that  on  account  of  the  corruption  of 
Christendom  the  right  to  revive  or  perpetuate  a  New 
Testament  church  and  administer  its  ordinances  had 
lapsed,  and  could  not  be  regained  except  by  a  new 
apostolic  commission  received  direct  from  the  divine 
Head  of  the  church.  He  therefore  did  not  organize 
the  Indian  converts  into  churches,  and  administer  to 
them  the  rites  of  the  Gospel,  although  he  said  "he 
could  readily  have  brought  the  whole  country  to  have 
received  a  baptism  or  washing,  though  it  were  in 
rivers,  as  the  first  Christians  and  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self did;"  language  which  shows  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  view  of  the  mode  of  scriptural  baptism  ; 
but  he  taught  them  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  a 
spiritual  change,  "  that  gallant,  and  heavenly,  and 
fundamental  principle,"  as  he  quaintly  called  it,  on 
which  every  true  Christian  congregation  rests,  and 
insisted  that  professing  Christians  should  be  "  actual 
believers,  true  disciples,  living  stones,  such  as  can  give 
some  account  how  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared 
unto  them,  and  wrought  that  heavenly  change  in 
them."  He  preached  to  the  Indians  a  spiritual 
religion  and  a  spiritual  church  composed  of  regene- 
rated members,  though  for  the  time,  at  least,  wholly 
barred  from  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  Though 
vehement  in  his  controversy  with  George  Fox,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  be  became  practically 
a  Quaker,  though  for  a  very  different  reason  ;  not 
because  be  believed  the  rites  of  Christianity  were  not 
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enjoined  by  Christ's  commandment,  but  because  he 
beheved  they  were,  at  least  temporarily,  prohibited  by 
reason  of  man's  iniquity. 

The  influence  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Roger 
Williams  is  believed  to  live  still  in  the  Niantic 
Christian  Indians  who  dwell  in  the  southwest  part  of 
our  state.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  in  his  charming 
story,  "/»  the  Days  of  Massasoit"  says  :  "The  work 
of  Roger  Williams  among  the  native  races  promises 
to  last  the  longest  of  any  mission  in  New  England, 
and  to  oflFer  long  to  the  traveller  a  living  monument 
to  his  memory,  as  his  influence  grows,  and  the  world 
recalls  him  more  and  more  from  banishment." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Roger 
Williams  was  not  a  pious  and  disappointed  recluse 
like  Blackstone,  who  could  no  more  endure  the  "  lords 
brethren "  in  America  than  he  could  the  "  lords 
bishops "  in  England,  and  sought  only  a  safe  retreat 
for  himself;  nor  an  ambitious  usurper  and  autocrat 
like  Coddington,  whose  self-exaltation  to  supreme 
power  was  successfully  defeated  by  Williams  and 
Clarke ;  nor  was  he  a  profligate  and  riotous  debauchee 
Uke  Morton,  "the  lord  of  Merry  Mount  and 
drunken  Misrule."  Moreover  he  who  thinks  of 
Roger  Williams  as  a  mere  adventurer,  is  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  man. 
Adventurers  are  not  wont  to  share  generously  their 
landed  estates  with  their  companions,  §  nor  to  make 
two  voyages  to  the  old  world  at  their  own  charges  for 

§See  page  32. 
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the  safety  of  an  imperiled  colony,  nor  to  give  half-a- 
century  of  life  and  persistent  and  unwearied  effort  to 
the  winning  of  heathen  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  saving  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

Roger  Williams  was,  in  the  judgment  of  candor 
and  truth,  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  missionary 
of  Jesus-Christ,  the  consistent  apostle  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  the  forgiving  exile  who  possessed  that  unusual 
grace  which  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of 
persecutors,  the  lifelong  friend  and  protector  of  the 
struggling  colony  which  he  founded,  the  advanced  and 
fully  ripened  freeman,  the  discerner  and  promulgator 
of  the  highest  form  of  human  government  yet  known 
to  political  economists,  and  the  statesman  of  divinely 
illumined  vision,  who,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
Anthony  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol  in  Washington,  "  grasped  the  sublime 
idea  of  soul-liberty  in  its  full  proportions,  in  all  its 
completeness,  and  carried  it  out  unflinchingly  to  its 
remotest  legitimate  results." 

I  have  now  given  to  you,  all  too  briefly  and 
imperfectly,  on  this  Founder's  Day,  yet  as  fully  as  the 
occasion  will  allow,  a  portrait  of  Roger  Williams  in 
the  three-fold  service  which  he  rendered  as  pioneer 
Baptist,  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,  and  pioneer 
apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  and  his  service,  his  doc- 
trine and  his  influence,  his  spirit  and  his  suffering,  his 
example  and  his  achievement,  his  name  and  his  fame, 
are  the  rich  inheritance  of  Rhode  Island.  Yet  he 
belongs  not  to  Rhode  Island  alone,  but  to  the  entire 
nation  and  to  the  world.     His  spirit  lived  and  wrought 
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ill  a  little  state,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness 
when  he  died,  but  it  is  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  and  never  so  rapidly  as  now.  His  life 
was  bounded  by  a  brief  span  of  four  score  years,  but 
his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

We  take  a  commendable  pride  to-day  in  the 
memory  of  our  Founder  and  in  the  rich  history  of  our 
little  state,  than  which  no  state,  not  even  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia,  which  is  celebrating  this  year  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  Enghsh 
settlement  on  American  soil,  has  a  richer  history ;  yet 
we  do  not  forget  that  we  are  more  than  Rhode 
Islanders.  We  are  Americans.  However  brightly 
this  little  star  may  shine,  it  is  but  one  star  in  the  great 
constellation  of  the  American  Republic.  However 
beautiful  this  gem  which  here  sheds  forth  its  ever  in- 
creasing rays  of  light,  it  is  but  one  gem  in  the  brilliant 
necklace  which  in  this  western  world  has  been  placed 
upon  the  fair  neck  of  human  freedom.  And  while 
we  pray  to-day,  and  ever,  that  God's  blessing,  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  may  rest  upon  our 
own  state,  giving  to  us  peace  and  prosperity,  increasing 
intelligence  and  purity  and  honor  among  us,  we  will 
not  forget  that  we  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  great 
whole  of  the  nation's  life,  but  will  pray  that  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  nations  may  rest  upon  our 
entire  beloved  country,  protecting  it  from  all  the  evils 
that  threaten  its  peace,  its  prosperity  and  its  progress, 
and  multiplying  more  and  more  throughout  all  its 
borders,  in  city  and  in  hamlet,  the  fear  of  God,  reve- 
rence for  law,  the  love  of  truth,  of  freedom  and  of 
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chanty,  a  supreme  regard  for  the  things  of  the  spirit 
and  for  the  highest  ideals  of  Hfe,  individual,  and  family, 
and  social,  so  that  in  this  land  of  ours  from  sea  to  sea 
shall  be  fulfilled  God's  ancient  prophecy — 

"  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory  may 
dwell  in  our  land.  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness 
and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth, 
and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven.  Yea,  the  Lord  shall 
give  that  which  is  good,  and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase. 
Righteousness  shall  go  before  him,  and  shall  set  us  in  the  way  of 
his  steps." 

•  *  O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties. 
Above  the  fruited  plain ! 
God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

"O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 

God  mend  thine  ev'ry  flaw 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

**  O  beautiful  for  glorious  tale 

Of  liberating  strife. 
When  valiantly,  for  man's  avail. 

Men  lavished  precious  life! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine. 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 

And  every  gain  divine! 

"O  beautiful  for  patriot's  dream. 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undimmed  by  human  tears! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea!" 
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NOTES. 

Note  for  page  12. 

*In  the  controversy  with  Roger  Williams  the  view  had  been  firmly  maintained 
by  the  Colonists  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  that  the  rights  to  the  land  were  vested 
in  the  king.  Subsequently  under  the  oppressive  administration  of  Andros,  who  laid 
claim  to  certain  lands  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  Puritans  found  it  convenient 
to  change  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  title.  In  a  famous  debate  on  this  subject 
Rev.  John  Higginson  of  Salem  declared  :  "So  far  as  I  understand,  we  received  only 
the  right  and  power  of  Government  from  the  King's  Charter,  ....  but  the  right 
to  the  Land  and  Soil  we  had  received  from  God  according  to  his  Grand  Charter  to  the 
Sons  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Native  Inhabitants." 


Note  for  page  77. 

fProfessor  Tyler  may  have  had  in  mind  not  only  Roger  Williams'  deep,  self- 
denying  and  unwearied  interest  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  Indians, 
his  persistent  defence  of  their  rights  and  his  conscientious  protest  against  the  wrongs 
which  were  perpetrated  against  them,  his  forgiving  and  magnanimous  spirit  towards 
his  Puritan  persecutors,  and  his  patient  and  devoted  labors  in  behalf  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  fellow-colonists,  by  whom  he  was  often  misjudged  and  maligned,  and 
when  sent  abroad  in  their  interests  "to  so  great  distance  from  my  family  to  do  your 
work  of  a  high  and  costly  nature,  for  so  many  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  together, 
was  there  left,"  as  he  said,  "to  starve,  or  steal,  or  beg,  or  borrowj"  but  he  may  have 
had  in  mind  also  the  active  efforts  of  Williams,  while  a  visitor  in  England,  to  relieve 
the  poverty  and  distress  .of  the  poor  in  London,  brought  on  by  the  civil  wars  at  that 
time.  Says  Professor  Gammell  in  his  life  of  Roger  Williams  :  ' '  The  labors  in  the 
mining  districts  had  been  stopped  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  times,  and  the  price  of  coals 
and  every  species  of  fuel  had  become  so  high  in  the  metropolis,  as  to  place  it  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  who  gave  vent  to  their  desperation 
in  every  kind  of  pillage  and  conflagration.  The  sympathies  of  Mr.  Williams  were 
excited  by  their  miserable  condition,  and  he  appears  to  have  enlisted  his  personal  services 
in  the  execution  of  the  plans,  which  were  devised  for  alleviating  their  sufferings  and 
quieting  their  discontents."  Surely  "benignant,"  "magnanimous,"  "tenderly 
charitable,"  "righting  some  wrong,"  "always  ministering  to  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  men,"  are  words  none  too  strong  to  describe  the  man. 


Note  for  page  24.. 

J"  But  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  plantations  had  been  appointed 
(1642),  Peters  and  Welde,  who  for  two  years  had  virtually  been  acting  as  agents 
of  Massachusetts,  attempted  to  procure  for  that  colony  the  grant  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  region.  But  the  scheme  failed,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year,  in 
response  to  the  petitions  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Commissioners  granted  their  first 
Charter  to  the  Narragansett  plantations. 

' '  The  service  which  Williams  rendered  during  this  visit  to  England  was  far  greater 
than  any  duty  which  was  immediately  connected  with  his  position  as  agent.  It  made 
his  agency  unique,  for  by  it  the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
were  for  the  moment  brought  into  co-operation,  and  some  of  the  highest  products  of 
Puritan  literature  owed  their  existence  to  the  union.  Williams  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  while  he  belped  permanently  to  strengthen  the  interest  of 
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Vane  in  the  fortunes  of  the  struggling  settlements  about  Narragansett  Bay.  With 
these  men  Williams  joined  in  a  common  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  both 
within  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  outside.  He  published  at  this  time  his  "Bloody 
Tenant  of  Persecution  "  and  "  Queries  of  Highest  Consideration,"  in  which  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  soul  liberty  for  the  first  time  found  full  expression.  The  reply  of  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans  to  all  utterances  and  movements  of  this  kind  was  made  in  part 
by  the  publication  of  the  official  account  of  the  Antinomian  controversy  under  the 
title  of  "A  Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  Reign  and  Ruine  of  the  Antinomians."  In 
this  they  tried  to  show  by  a  conspicuous  example  the  baleful  effects  of  dissent,  and  of 
its  attempted  toleration."  Prof.  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  in  "7!4e  American  Colonies  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  109,  no. 

Note  for  page  2^. 

^The  double  object  of  this  joint  visit,  however,  was  not  fully  accomplished  for  a 
numljer  of  years  after  Williams'  return.  His  early  return  was  occasioned  by  a  serious 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  inharmonious  colony.  He  hastened  back,  being  formally 
requested  to  do  so  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  harmonize  the  discordant 
elements,  as  he  had  been  able  to  do  before,  leaving  Dr.  Clarke  in  England  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  colony  against  the  encroachments  of  the  other  colonies  and  the 
ambitions  of  William  Coddington,  and  bringing  with  him  the  affectionate,  pleading 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  addressed  to  his  "  Loving  and  Christian  Friends,"  in  which 
he  entreated  the  people  to  reconcile  their  feuds  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  their  own 
safety.  "  How  is  it  that  there  are  such  divisions  amongst  you  ?  Such  headiness, 
tumults,  disorders,  injustice  ?  The  noise  echoes  into  the  ears  of  all,  as  well  friends  as 
enemies,  by  every  return  of  ships  from  those  parts.  Is  not  the  fear  and  awe  of  God 
amongst  you  to  restrain  ?  Is  not  the  love  of  Christ  in  you,  to  fill  you  with  yearning 
bowels,  one  towards  another,  and  constrain  you  not  to  live  to  yourselves,  but  to  him 
that  died  for  you,  yea,  and  is  risen  again  ?  Are  there  no  wise  men  amongst  you  ?  No 
public  self-denying  spirits,  that,  at  least,  upon  the  grounds  of  public  safety,  equity  and 
prudence,  can  find  out  some  way  or  means  of  union  and  reconciliation  for  you  amongst 
yourselves,  before  you  become  a  prey  to  common  enemies  ? ' ' 

Before  going  to  England  Williams  was  obliged  to  sell  his  house  at  Narragansett  to 
procure  means  for  the  support  of  his  family  during  his  absence.  And  during  his  stay 
in  England  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  became  a  teacher  of  languages  in 
order  to  support  himself.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Governor  Winthrop,  after  his 
return  :  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and  with  some  persons,  to 
practice  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  [John]  Milton,  for  my  Dutch  I  read  him,  read  me  many  more 
languages."      See  Knowles'  Memoir,  pp.  260-265. 

Dr.  Clarke  also  went  abroad  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  fellow  colonists,  the 
petition  being  signed  by  forty-one  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  and  sixty-five  of  Newport, 
nearly  all  of  the  freemen.  The  opposition  to  the  charter  and  commission  which 
Coddington  had  secretly  secured,  was  intense  and  universal.  Dr.  Clarke  was  absent 
twelve  years  in  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  returned  in  June  1664. 

Note  for  page  2^. 

^"  Which  were  mine  own  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back,  without 
reserving  to  myself  a  foot  of  land  or  an  inch  of  voice  in  any  matter,  more  than  to  my 
servants  and  strangers."  Letter  of  Williams  to  his  "Well  beloved  Friends  and 
Neighbors"  in  Knowles'  Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  p.  266. 
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